The Story of British Diplomacy
the French minister by Walpole, while that official was for a short time out of favour. Hence the opportunities enjoyed by the elder Horace Walpole of promoting the diplomacy of his brother, Sir Robert, and of contributing to the fall of Carteret. This too-clever servant of the English crown, as social and political diplomatist indeed overleaped himself; the Walpoles took the winning trick in the international o*ame : Carteret himself was shelved in Ireland,
o        '
In 1724, the Duke of Newcastle, succeeding Carteret as Secretary for the Southern Department, had France in his province; he managed his French business through the veteran who had relieved Schaub in the way already described- Townshend, however, as the other State Secretary, disputed his colleague's right to the exclusive control of the English chancery in Paris. The Anglo-French diplomacy of this period was as confused and con tradictory as the crooked purposes and intrigues of its directors could not help making it. Abuses and inefficiency of all kinds were indeed guaranteed by the arrangements for regulating our external relations during nearly three centuries (1539-1782). However the work might have been divided, it was obviously of a kind demanding the unintermitted supervision and control of one competent and responsible chief. That had no doubt been forthcoming when a Tudor king-was his own Foreign Minister *and used his Secretaries of State as clerks. Afterwards, however, the welfare of Great Britain beyond seas was left to be intrigued about and quarrelled over by two departmental heads, each playing for his own hand, and constantly endeavouring to assert himself outside
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